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structipn .in some other manner "  than in a
recognised continuation school.

Works   Schools. '

Acute differences exist upon the merits and.
demerits of works schools. One body of opinion,
of which the Workers' Educational Association
may be taken as representative, holds strongly
that the school should be kept entirely separate
from the employment. The great merit of
these schools, they affirm, will be that they will,
if only for a few hours a week, take the adoles-
cent out of the atmosphere of industry into the
realms of learning. This advantage is lost if
the school is to be part of the works. There
will be a risk too that the school will be ad-
ministered, not primarily in the interest of the
pupil's education, but in the interest of the
industry, and it is highly desirable that the
teacher should be independent of the employer.
On the other hand the defenders of the works
schools point to the national advantage of
interesting employers in education, to the
obvious pull which such schools will have in
the provision of equipment and teaching for
technical and vocational subjects, and to the
saving of valuable time which will result from
the fitting in of works and school time.

A certain number of works schools already
exist on a voluntary basis, and most of these
will probably continue. It may be dotibted
however, if many more will be set up. The
financial relations between the works school
and the authority are a matter of bargaining in
each case, but at least the buildings, one would
suppose, must be provided by the employer,
if not equipment and partial maintenance as